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offence of holding a doctrine of Baptism
that had been current, and even prevalent,
since the Reformation. But when that weary
case ended in 1850 in the conclusion that the
doctrine in debate was tenable, the second
great secession took place. Archdeacon Man-
ning, the future Cardinal, and his friends,
finding that the Church was more compre-
hensive than they had thought, became
Roman Catholics. After this the party,
though there have been small departures
at frequent intervals, has dwelt with increasing
comfort in its native communion. It has
attained to an increasing uniformity of
practice and to a widespread influence.
But, during the height of the conflict which
was popularly known as one between religion
and science, its leaders became strangely
despondent. Intellectually it was for them
a sterile period. Their conservative position
had been stated in every possible way, and
all the resources of erudition had been
exploited in its defence. Their topics were
exhausted and the force of their appeal was
becoming spent. Then, especially through
the teaching of T. H. Green at Oxford, a new
idealism gained vogue, and by 1880 the
movement took on a new phase. It became
hopeful, open to new ideas, more broadly